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first serious builders and decorators. But this was not all.
The relief-carving of figures on stone was one of their inno-
vations, while their most important accomplishment of all was
probably the introduction of the art of writing. It is now
certain that writing began in Iraq, and was later adopted in
Egypt. Its first and simplest beginning consisted of compre-
hensible marks made on a tablet of damp clay with the end
of a reed. The necessity which brought it about is easy to
understand. Supposing a servant had been entrusted by his
master with three bags of corn to take to a neighbouring vil-
lage, he would need on arrival some record of what he had
originally been given ; and this is precisely what the earliest
tablet in the Iraq Museum represents. There is the circular
mark of a reed stuck three times into the clay, and beside it
a bag of something, roughly drawn with a pointed twig. It
is probable that at first writing was restricted in this way
simply to numbers and simplified drawings representing com-
mon nouns, and that later the signs were adapted to abstract
ideas. Another invention of the period added greatly to the
possibilities of written messages, by establishing their authen-
ticity. This was the cylinder-seal, which afterwards became
an essential part of every upper-class Sumerian's personal
equipment. Being as a rule illiterate, he could not sign his
name, but he carried somewhere about his person a large
cylindrical bead, whose surface was carved with a design in
relief, so that when rolled across damp clay it would leave a
frieze-like impression, easy to recognize and almost impossible
to copy.

The numerous innovations of the Uruk period, and the
abrupt change in the character of such a universal commodity
as pottery, at once suggested that its beginning corresponded
to the advent of a new group of foreign people into Iraq.
On this assumption an investigation was made of their pos-
sible origin; and it was soon satisfactorily demonstrated that
they came from what is now central Turkey or Anatolia.
Here pottery of the same quality and shapes as those of
Warka was found, and other evidence of a migration. An
intermediate stage in the passage of these ' Uruk' people
from the mountains to the plain was most interestingly re-
vealed in 1939 by yet another Iraq Government excavation
at the foot of the Sinjar hills, north-west of Mosul.2 Here was